AGGRESSIONS ON JAPAN.                     H3

Japan lias been subjected to the two forms under
which. European aggression lias presented itself, in
the sixteenth century and in our days. Let com-
parison be made between these two periods of inter-
course with Japan. In the sixteenth century, the
Europeans made numerous proselytes, and gained a
great influence over the councils of that state; their
abuse of that influence led to their expulsion. In
the nineteenth century, the Europeans have no sooner
arrived than they excite universal hostility on the
part of the Japanese, and the desire to be rid of the
unwelcome intruders. Yet it is said, with much
show of reason, that Japan has remained compara-
tively stationary since the first visit of Europeans,
whilst Europe has greatly advanced. But such su-
perior civilisation should more readily obtain admi-
ration and a favourable reception, than that of the
sixteenth century. Why is it not so ? Perhaps the
improvement of the nineteenth century is only ma-
terial, and there is a falling off in the respect felt for
legality and the rights of others. Certainly, among
the British visitors to Japan in the nineteenth cen-
tury, there have not been many persons so respectable
as Mr. W. Adams, the English pilot, or master, in
the "beginning of the sixteenth century.*

* " The lowly-born William Adams, when cast in wretchedness
on the shores of Japan, was not indeed received as a prince; yet this
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